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Trust Funds 


Have you ever considered creating one? 


Perhaps not, because you may have taken it for granted 
that you did not possess sufficient property for such a 
purpose or you were not sure that such a fund would 


meet your needs. 


Our booklet ‘‘ Concerning Trusts and Wills’? contains 
much valuable information concerning Trust Funds and 
their various forms. It should aid you in solving your 
problem as to the proper disposition of your property. 


Write or call for Booklet A B-5. 


Old Colony Trust Company 
17 Court Street, Boston 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRUST 
COMPANY 


45 Milk St. 115 Summer St. 


Every Banking Facility Offered 


Form the habit of depositing in 
our Savings Department weekly 


$1.00 OPENS AN ACCOUNT 


Chas. G. Bancroft, President 
Henry L. Jewett, Vice-Pres. 


Stearns Cypress 


Most Durable for Outside Work 
Most Beautiful for Inside Work 


Ask About Our Celebrated Dark Cypress 
for Panels, Dadoes, etc. 


The A. T. Stearns 
Lumber Company 
6 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


“Everything in wood and woodwork” 


Send for booklet No. 6 about Cypress 
Lumber and Its Uses. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
BREAD 


Millinery 
for Weddings 


CHANDLER & Co. specialize in 
beautiful hats for brides’ maids 
and wedding guests. Many 
models are after Paris originals, 
yet all are moderately priced. 


Chandler & Co. 


Tremont St., near Wiest, Boston 


HENRY W. SAVAGE, Inc. 
REAL ESTATE 
129 Tremont Street, Boston 
1331 Beacon St., Coolidge Corner, Brookline 
564 Commonwealth Ave. 41 Concord Street 


NEWTON CENTRE FRAMINGHAM 


PET STOCK AND SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Agents for Burpee’s Seeds That Grow. Putnam’s 24 
Hour Quality Certified Eggs. The Finest Product 
obtainable. Sold only in Boston at the Pet Stock and 
Seed Store of New England at the Park and Pollard 
Co. Old Stand. H. Hamiton Putnam, Pres. 

46 Canal St., and 139 Friend St., Boston 


Where is My Dog, °F 75 MAN ALONE 
Fourth Edition. . By Charles Josiah Adams, D. D., $1. 
The Bureau of Biophilism, Rossville, Staten Island, N wee 


Buy War Savings Stamps 


at any Post Office 


T. Noonan & Sons Co. 
38 Portland St., Boston 


Barbers’ Supplies, Fine Razors and Strops 
Razors Concaved and Honed 


Choisa Coffee 


Moderate 
Price 


Exceptional 
Value 
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CEDAR BEDDING 


For Kennels, Poultry Houses and Stables. 


Prevents Fleas, Vermin and Disease. 


Used in Angell Hospital, and in Dog Shows throughout the country. 
Specially prepared and shipped in bales and mats. 
Send for Descriptive Circular. 


FRAMINGHAM CEDAR BEDDING COMPANY, FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 


SIXTIETH YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS 


Incorporated 


Uinbdertakers 


2326-2328 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON 
Chapels Carriage and Motor Service 
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The Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 
The American Band of Mercy 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 

—COWPER 


Published monthly by the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, at the Plimpton Press, Lenox St., Norwood, Massachusetts 
Entered as second-class matter, June 29, 1917, at the Post Office at Norwood, Mass., under the Act of March 3, 1879 
Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station 


Norwood Office: Lenox Street 
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MEMBERSHIP in the Jack London Club 
stretches already from Washington to Maine 
and from Alabama to Newfoundland and on 
to England, and is close to the 3000 mark. 


THOUGH nearly a million horses have been 
shipped abroad since this war broke out, the 
Government reports 353,000 more horses, on 
farms in this country, January 1, 1918, than 
January 1, 1917. 


DID you buy a Third Liberty Loan Bond? 
If you could have done so and didn’t, how can 
you accept without the deepest self-contempt 
the blessings for which thousands of our noblest 
youths are giving their last full measure of 
devotion? 


THE war, demanding the service and the lives 
not only of men, but also of horses, mules, dogs, 
pigeons, emphasizes anew the familiar words of 
Edward Everett Hale, ‘‘We are all in the same 
boat, animals and men.” They suffer for our 
sins, however, not for their own. 


ALL humane societies are indebted to Gov- 
ernor McCall of Massachusetts for the most ex- 
cellent Proclamation issued by him relative to 
“Be Kind to Animals Week and Humane 
Sunday.” A smaller man might have deemed 
himself above what was in reality a most noble 
act. 


HOWEVER intense our feeling with regard to 
responsibility for this ghastly war, it is far 
nobler, and far more the part of the patriot, 
to remember constantly the high purposes for 
which we entered the war, to refuse to join in 
wild words of bitterness and hate and to keep 
our minds clean from those base passions this 
war above all others has tended to awaken. 


JUST in proportion as we carry the spirit of 
love into the struggle, we carry the Cross; in 
so far we may say In Hoc Signo Vinces. Lift 
your eyes and behold! Link the sacrifice that 
awaits you with His. Let the will to power 
be conquered by the will to love. So shall we 
attain the ultimate victory.” These words of 
the Archbishop of York to American Christians 
probably stand for a level of life too high for 
the most of us. Alas that in war hate and 
revenge become to some, almost Christian 
virtues! 


THE estimated value of farm horses in this 
country is $2,248,626,000. 


THE Springfield Union announces that the 
high price of sheep makes impracticable the 
proposed attempt to restock Hampden county. 


THE man who admits a dog to his heart, by 
that very act, does much to make himself an 
agreeable and lovable human being. 


SAYS a high military authority, “If we had 
100 guns for every German gun, and 100 shells 
for every German shell and our supply of horses 
gave out, we could not win the war.” Motors 
cannot cross fields soaked with water or travel 
through ravines and swamps. How shall the 
world ever pay its debt to the faithful horse? 
WHAT may have become history before these 
words are published Heaven alone knows. Yet, 
be the outlook what it may, there is an optimism 
which is not only a privilege but a duty. Unless 
we have faithlessly thrown away our confidence 
in the Infinite Righteousness, we know that 
soon or late good and not evil must triumph. 
IN the mines of Hainault horses that travel 
back and forth over a certain road exactly 
thirty times each day go to the stables of their 
own accord after their last trip, and refuse to 
take another step. In Montaigne’s Essays we 
read that the oxen employed in the royal gar- 
dens of Susa for turning the wheels to which 
the water pails were attached refused to make 
more than the hundred rounds that constituted 
their daily task.” 


THE nation that violates the honor of its 


sacred oath, that tramples the principles of ’ 


justice, compassion, regard for the weak and 
oppressed beneath its feet, that says no crime 
is unjustified that stands in the path of my 
ambition, — that nation faces the moral order 
of the universe which, when the hour of doom 
arrives, will grind it to powder. This is the 


lesson read in the fall of every empire that has 
defied in its blindness the moral government of 
the world. We shall do each his part, make 
each his last measure of sacrifice, if need be, 
confident of final victory, not because of the 
triumph of today or tomorrow, but because now 
as of old the Lord God Omnipotent reigneth. 


THE MASSACHUSETTS S.P.C.A. AND 
THE NEW DOG BILL 


HAT has been the ground taken by this 

Society with reference to the new dog 
bill? First, that the unlicensed, the vagrant, 
the vicious and the sheep-poultry-and-live-stock- 
killing dog should be destroyed. Every just 
protection should be given the man raising cattle, 
sheep, swine or poultry that the law can give 
him — even the right to destroy at sight any 
dog that comes upon his property to worry 
or attack his animals. Second, that dogs no 
more than other animals, should be allowed to 
run at large, away from all control and restraint 
of their owners. Third, that certain sections 
of the bill were unjust; for example, the one 
which gives any person the right to kill a dog 
when, going along a public highway with his 
master, he starts to chase any live-stock or 
poultry allowed by their owner to roam the 
highway. By this section, the most intelligent, 
affectionate perhaps financially valuable, dog 
in the State might be brutally killed for destroy- 
ing a 48-hour-old chicken. The man who 
would not oppose that measure either doesn’t 
know what the words mean, or the elements 
are mixed in him in such a way as to make him 
a mystery we do not pretend to comprehend. 
Fourth, that the bill as originally presented would 
have made it impossible for thousands of people, 
owners of female dogs, to take them out of 
doors even on a leash for a moment during weeks 
of the year. Fifth, that the bill made no distinc- 
tion between the tiniest. toy dog of the crowded 
city and the night-roaming, sheep-killing dog 
of the country. Sixth, that the right given to 
anyone to kill a dog under some of the condi- 
tions permitted in the bill, would lead to brutal 
methods of killing resulting in suffering and tor- 
ture to no one knows how many dogs through- 
out the Commonwealth. 

These were the grounds taken at the hearing. 
When similar bills were before the New York 
and Pennsylvania State legislatures every 
humane society in the State was represented, 
protesting strenuously against them to the 
last. We should have been ashamed of our- 
selves and recreant to our trust had we taken 
any other position than the one we did. 


FOR the figures we cannot vouch, but it is 
estimated that there are 5,000,000 horses and 
mules in service on the western front alone. 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


THE JACK LONDON CLUB GROWS 


Are You One of Its 3000 Members? No Dues 


HE cruelty this Club seeks to stop is that 

involved in the training of animals for the 
tricks of the vaudeville stage. Jack London’s 
book “Michael Brother of Jerry,” exposes this 
whole wretched business. He says you and I 
would not tolerate these performances for a 
moment if we knew the cruelty that lies behind 
the most of them. 

There is one way to stop them: let every hu- 
mane man, woman and child get up and leave 
the theater during that part of the program. 
WILL YOU DO IT? 

That’s all it means to join the Jack London 
Club. We would greatly like to have you send us 
your name and gel as many olher names as you can. 


READ JACK LONDON’S “MICHAEL 
BROTHER OF JERRY” 

The book is published by the Macmillan Co. 
at $1.50. We will send the ‘“Foreword’’ free 
to any asking for it. A Copy OF THE BOOK FREE 
AS A PRIZE FOR THREE ONE-DOLLAR SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS TO Our Dumb Animals, ALSO FOR ONE 
HUNDRED NEW NAMES TO THE CLUB. 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE JACK 
LONDON CLUB 
E wish we could acknowledge by a per- 
sonal letter to each of the 3000 members 
our appreciation of the codperation so heartily 
promised. Letters come every day from all 
over the United States containing, now a single 
name, now perhaps five or ten, and sometimes 
a long list of 25 or more. From thirty-one 
States, from Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, British 
Columbia, Saskatchewan, even from England, 
the replies have come, “Put me among the 
members of the Club.” A score of letters 
ought to be reproduced, but our limited space 
forbids it. Here is an excellent sample: — 
“Being a member of the theatrical profession 
and of a theatrical family I am glad to join the 
new Club. I have seen so much of this cruelty, 
and have so long wished it might be stopped, 
that I am more than pleased at the idea of the 
club.” 
Another, “Please send us 2000 copies of the 
‘Foreword,’ for which I am enclosing $16. 
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We are going to give them a wide distribu- 
tion.” A Women’s Humane organization. 

“T have unconsciously belonged to the Jack 
London Club ever since I read the great *‘ Michael’ 
Book by Jack, London. I shall take every 
opportunity to try to convince others of this 
good work of yours.’’ An editor. 

“T and my class of 40 pupils have agreed to 
join the Club.” A Boston teacher. 

One fine young lad has sent in 48 names of 
teachers and others secured by him. The Con- 
cord, New Hampshire, Society P. C. to A., 
through its President’s action, drew up a paper 
which said: ‘Here is a very vital, positive and 
easy way in which a humane sentiment can 
help exterminate a great evil.”” Then followed 
a few paragraphs from Our Dumb Animals 
explaining the meaning of the Club, and some- 
one secured a hundred signatures. What a fine 
thing this was to do! In every Society some- 
one could do this same thing and so thousands 
of new names be added. 


ALL cruelty hangs together, and the Zoo 
Gardens are a popular advertisement, seen by 
millions, of the idea that we are justified in 
disregarding the feelings of animals, wherever 
and whenever it may suit our convenience or 
pleasure to do so. 


Ernest BELL 


MEMORIAL DAY IN FRANCE 


JACK LONDON CLUB ITEMS 


HAVE you ever seen a dog taken by the 
hind-legs, thrown in the air, and alight on its 
fore-feet, balancing on its master’s hand) If 
you only knew the hours of torture that ‘friend 
of man’ has gone through to attain that pro- 
ficiency, you would boycott every dog act for- 
ever. — The Contemporary Review 


WE who are getting on in years were brought 
up in very unimaginative times. For instance, 
we were never taught to think what a wretched 
thing it is to train animals to perform difficult 
tricks, and drag them from country to country, 
town to town, platform to platform, under con- 
ditions which are always unnatural, and may 
be horrifying.” GALswortuy 


THE only way to abolish the cruelties of 

stage performances is to arouse a strong public 

feeling against them, and we must enlist the 

help of as many friends as possible.” 

— Performing Animals’ Defence Committee, 
London 


IT is remarkable to see how a mongrel will 
forgive the most brutal master, and will jump 
around him in play, but it must be confessed 
that sometimes this display of affection is due 
to the joy of the dog on being liberated from 
his small box, and also to the pieces of meat 
soaked in aniseed which his owner puts in his 
pocket before going on the stage.” Ibid. 


TO see these free-roaming beasts going up 
and down in their wretched little cages, to look 
at big apes sitting dejected, to watch the eagles 
and condors, to whom a mile of air is as nothing, 
perched up moping and motionless hour after 
hour— very statues of winged grief — has 
become to me one of the saddest and most dis- 
gusting sights in the world. GALSWORTHY 


MY TERRIER 
KENNETH L. ROBERTS in Life 


“The dog carries disease in his hair and death in his 
teeth.’ A letter to the New York Sun. 


MY terrier, on willing feet, 
For years has gamboled at my side; 
Through winler’s cold, through summer’s heat 
He leaves me not, whate’er betide. 
Ofitimes he shares my bed with me: 
Against my breast I let him lie; 
And yet, so far as I can see, 
Disease has passed me by. 


Right gratefully he shares my food: 
He cheers me up when I am sad: 
He’s never boresome, never rude: 
When I am happy he is glad. 
When silly humans rave and rant 
I turn me to my faithful friend: 
He’s honest, brave and free from cant 
And will be to the end. 


Within his eyes he carries faith: 

His little heart is stanch and true: 
Disloyalty is but a wraith 

Whose evil name he never knew. 
He carries death and dread disease, 

Say some whose minds are gaseous fog: 
Spare me such people, if you please! 

I much prefer my dog! 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


Massachusetts Leads in National Celebration 
Governor McCall Issues Proclamation of Be Kind To Animals Week and Humane Sunday; and Press, 


ROCLAMATIONS by the Governors of 
at least four States — Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, South Carolina and Texas; pub- 
lic addresses by the Mayor of Worcester, Mass., 
and many other prominent officials and citizens; 
and humane sermons by ministers in churches 
of all denominations throughout the country, 
marked the fourth annual celebration of Be 
Kind to Animals Week and Humane Sunday, 
April 15 to 21, 1918. 

At the request of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., 
Governor Samuel W. McCall, honorary vice- 
president both of the S. P. C.A. and of the 
American Humane Education Society, issued the 
following Proclamation, naming the week begin- 
ning Monday, April 15, as Be Kind to Animals 
Week, and Sunday, April 21, as Humane Sunday: 

“In order that the Commonwealth may con- 
tinue the excellent work which has been begun, 
I hereby proclaim the week beginning April 15 
as 


BE KIND TO ANIMALS WEEK 


and set aside Sunday, April 21, as Humane 
Sunday. 

“At a time when we are at war by the side 
of our allies for the principles of justice, and 
demanding that stronger nations shall treat 
with absolute fairness all weaker nations, we 
surely should not forget our duty to the dumb 
animals. It is not possible to measure the con- 
tributions that have been made to the progress 
of civilization and to the life and happiness of 
mankind by dumb animals. Fighting as we 
are for civilization itself, we should exert every 
effort to abolish hatred, injustice, cruelty and 
inhumanity toward those who are unable to 
protect themselves, and just as we wish larger 
nations to realize that the rights of weaker 
nations should be respected, so we should see 
to it that the dumb animals, who are wholly 
in our hands and who are the loyal servants and 
friends of man, shall be treated with kindness 
and mercy. 

“A cruel nature is a base nature. And when 
one needlessly inflicts suffering upon a helpless 
beast he forfeits for the time the right to be 
called a man. I especially urge the teachers of 
the schools thoroughly to inculcate in the minds 
of the youth the compassion they should ever 
show to what we call the lower forms of life, 
to the end that they may enrich their lives 
with the doing of kind deeds, and I urge upon 
all our people the cultivation of habits of jus- 
tice and mercy in dealing with the animals 
over which Providence has given us dominion. 

“Witness, His Excellency the Governor, at 
Boston, this thirteenth day of April, in the 
year of Our Lord one thousand nine hundred 
and eighteen and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the one hundred and 
forty-second. 

“By His Excellency the Governor 

(Signed) “SAMUEL W. McCALL. 

(Signed) “ALBERT P. LANGTRY, 

“Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

“God save the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts.”’ 

The event was heralded by the press every- 
where; by special lantern slides exhibited in 
moving picture houses, of which the Massa- 
chusetts S. P. C. A. sent out seventy to twelve 
different States; by printed announcements 


Pulpit, and School Respond 


in great variety, of which the following is an 
example: 
Tuis Is 
Be Kinp To ANIMALS 
WEEK 


the words being printed in red ink on placards 
for window display, and on large cloths of white 
for use on horses and vehicles. 

The celebration in Massachusetts was es- 
pecially marked in the public schools, the 
officials splendidly codperating. On account 
of vacation during the Week in the schools of 
Boston Superintendent Dyer arranged for the 
schools of the city to observe the Friday pre- 
ceding, while the schools in nearly all the 
other cities and towns of the entire State cele- 
brated Humane Day on Tuesday, April 16. 
The Massachusetts S.P.C.A. issued a new 
pamphlet of Exercises, with suggestive program, 
which was sent free to the 14,000 teachers of 
grammar grades above the second. In some 
schools stereopticon talks were given, notably 
in Indian Orchard, where 700 children enjoyed 
slides sent from the S.P.C.A., and in the 
Lawrence School, South Boston, where there 
was an address by Miss Louise H. Guyol, State 


organizer of the American Humane Education 
Society. Frank Herbert Palmer, editor of 
Education, Boston, at the request of the Super- 
intendent of Schools, gave an illustrated lecture 
in Medfield on Thursday evening. 


The press of Worcester codperated with Mrs. 
Charles Francis Darling, president of the 
Branch S. P.C.A., in giving wide publicity 
to the very successful celebration in that city. 
A special feature was the addresses to public 
school children by a score of prominent citizens, 
including Mayor Pehr C. Holmes. Many 
ministers observed Humane Sunday, Rev. 
Edward Eells exhibiting lantern slides from 
the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. at the Memorial 
church. 


In Springfield the Blue Cross Society deco- 
rated 300 horses with medals; and placards 
in shop windows and slides in moving picture 
houses, piaced through Dexter A. Atkins, officer 
of the Massachusetts S.P.C.A., attracted ‘ 
much attention to the week. Similar placards 
were used effectively in the stores of New 
Bedford, Holyoke and several other cities, 


(Continued on page 16) 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 


WAR AND THE BIRDS 
N. TOURNEUR, Thundersley, England 


ERTAIN wild things, as a rule, seem un- 

frightened and wholly undisturbed by 
the long spells of the tremendously heavy gun- 
fire on the Western Front. It is singular to 
note that, though the birds there may be 
silenced by a thunder-storm, they sing continu- 
ously through the deafening roar of a heavy 
bombardment of the trenches. The lark rises 
singing between the lines, and the wren plays 
among the brambles, despite the thundering of 
the guns. 

When, as in the Forest of Argonne, one leaves 
the more leafy soil of the surface path for the 
mud of a communication trench,— and sur- 
roundings where trees and undergrowth have 
suffered more severely, and where one can only 
set his foot at the risk of his life, — plant, insect, 
and bird life again go on undisturbed. It is, as 
it were, as if war with all its appalling turmoil 
had now become so familiar to the kingdom of 
birds and wild animals that it had lost its power 
to frighten. 


During the winter and spring of 1914 and 
1915, however, wild animals of all kinds, scared 
by the heavy cannon and rifle firing, fled from 
Germany and parts of Austria, and entered the 
Swiss forests and the Alps. They included 
wild boars, deer of several kinds, goats, etc., 
as well as innumerable wild fowl; and, in the 
Lower Engadine, even bears entered the Swiss 
Yellowstone Park, as it is termed. The lakes 
and rivers of Switzerland were crowded by the 
denizens of the air and the marshes, and fowlers 
were busy, till shooting was prohibited by the 
Swiss authorities, and sharp imprisonment 
instead of fines dealt out to offenders against 
the law. The strangers were then allowed to 
have a rest in peace and comfort before con- 
tinuing their journey southward to warmer 
climes. 

There is no doubt whatever it was the war 
that frightened the animals and birds from 
their accustomed haunts, and crowded the 
Swiss lakes and forests. A large number of 
wild bears from the Black Forest entered the 
Jura Alps, across Alsace and Lorraine, and in 
passing through the fighting armies were 
noticed by many of the scouts and other soldiers. 

Use and wont, however, prevail in wild life, 
even as they do in human. Deer again feed in 
the glades of the Forest of Argonne, despite 
the hurricane of shells that may fall but a few 
miles away, till every’thing green disappears, 
shredded and pulverized, into the torn earth, 
and only stumps of trees are left protesting 
mutely against the folly of man. And, here, 
too, in the Forest of Argonne, an officer taking 
his morning ride may come upon the magnificent 
wild boars still frequenting the lonely thickets. 

It may be probable, though, that this long 
period of great hostilities is influencing bird life 
in another and more remarkable way. The roar 
of the heavy artillery may possibly have di- 
verted or retarded the movements of birds on 
their migratory course. And a curious effect 
has been noticed in the Midlands of England, 
and elsewhere: every year since the war began, 
the swallows and martins and other migrants 
are loath, very loath, to leave. 


A COPY of Our Dumb Animals lies before me. 
This is entirely devoted to the cause of humane 
work. Its illustrations take front rank. The 
articles on the various subjects are up-to-date 
and very instructive. No dull page in it. 

— Truth 


A dogs life is the 
only life hes got. 
but if belongs 


to UNCLE SAM. 


OUR DADD 


a 


UNCLE DIED AT WAR 
WONT YOU GIVE 


TO HELP DOGS AND HORSES 
THEY LOVE 


Photo by Bain News Service 


RED CROSS DOG OF THE LATE CAPT. VERNON CASTLE 


FATE OF DOGS OF BELGIUM 


ATHER than codperate with the war work 

of the Germans by delivering to them all 
the dogs of forty centimeters chest measure, 
as they were required to do by a recent order, 
many Belgians in the invaded territory killed 
their dogs. 

In Liege, on the boulevard of Sauveniere, 
was found lately the dead body of a fine dog 
wearing on his neck a card on which was written: 

“ Died for His Country.” 


I HAVE all my life had a sympathy for mon- 
grel, ungainly dogs, who are nobody’s pets; and 
I would rather surprise one of them by a pat and 
a pleasant morsel, than meet the condescending 
advances of the loveliest Skye-terrier who has 
his cushion by my lady’s chair.” 

GerorcE E tor in “Amos Barton” 


I WOULDNA say McTavish canna learn the 
game,” remarked Sandy as they trudged home 
from the links; “but it will be deefficult for 
him.” 

“Aye,” agreed Donald. “At times he will 
be like to bust, what wi’ being so releegious and 
tongue-tied.” — Everybody's Magazine 


HIS NAME WAS BOB 
M. V. CARUTHERS 


A LITTLE mongrel dog — he couldn’t boast 
The smallest trace of blooded pedigree — 
All legs and feet, a no’count tail, that thumped 

Its joyous greeting at the sight of me — 


But loving! There’s no dictionary prints 
The word which, to my thinking, can express 
That look that shone in his brown eyes of trust, 
Solicitude and wistful tenderness! 


O’nights fis tawny head against my knee, 
We’d sit together — yesterday he died — 

And everyone who loves a dog, will know 
Just why, a lonely-hearted man — I cried! 


TO the horse, in spring, a little grass each day, 
we imagine, must taste quite as good as the first 
strawberries of the season do to us. And then 
to the horse it’s both meat and medicine. 


IN driving, keep a steady gait with your ani- 
mals. Do not drive them with your whip; use 
your reins and voice. 
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Camouflage in the Animal World 


AMOUFLAGE is the new word coined by 
the ready Frenchman for the art of con- 
cealment by eradicating and changing the out- 
lines of objects, and by painting and coloring 
such devices to such a measure that it is im- 
possible to observe them from a short distance. 
The art is daily being more and more perfected, 
until the whole process of fighting becomes 
largely one of deception. 

But is camouflage a product of the human 
mind? Have we truly discovered a new method 
of waging warfare and preying upon our foes? 

Existence from time immemorial has been 
a constant process of preying, the stronger and 
more clever surviving the weak. All life is a 
continual struggle between the different forms 
and classes. Large and strong forms prey upon 
the weaker. And camouflage, or deception, 
adaptive coloring and shape, are the weapons 
scattered among every class of life, plant and 
animal. Such gifts are lavished upon dumb life 
by nature with three different objects in view: 
protection, attraction, and destruction. 

In the snowy wastes of the north, life has 
taken upon itself, through long ages of trial 
and error, a white raiment imitative of the 
white stretches surrounding them. Conspicu- 
ous examples are the polar bear, the white fox, 
the ptarmigan, and the white or snowy owl, 
each of which is armed with the same adaptive 
covering. 

In the tropics and jungle regions are found 
the most astonishing examples of imitation and 
mimicry. Here is a profuse specialization of 
color and pattern to harmonize and fuse with 
the usual environment, in order to render the 
bearer indistinguishable, or to simulate with 
fidelity some particular object. The spotted 
skin of the leopard, dull orange and black, is 
in perfect harmony with the mottled lights and 
shades of the sun-flecked jungles. The tiger, 
the giraffe, zebra, and other African wild beasts 
are covered with stripes representing the barred 
lights of that land. 

The camouflage of the butterfly is the most 
astonishing of any creature. Mottled wings, 
gay-colored markings, imitate the hues of 
flowers on which the butterfly rests and feeds, 
and thus the bird in search of a dainty morsel 


ARE THEY LEAVES OR BUTTERFLIES ? 


ROBERT H. MOULTON 


NOTE THE “CAMOUFLAGE” OF THESE HERONS WITH THE LEAVES OF THE TREES 
IN WHICH THEY NEST 


passes over, seeing only a vivid-hued mass of 
petals. Other butterflies imitate exactly the 
leaves of bushes on which they alight to rest. 
Burnished beetles, painted dragon-flies, green 
katydids, lichen spiders and countless other 
forms of life which inhabit the plant sphere, 
might be cited. 

Grass snakes, sand snakes, and tree snakes 
easily hide themselves in their respective en- 
vironment. The tree-toad, clinging along 
some bough of a tree, seems to be a knot or lump 
in the wood. Hanging there unseen, flies and 
butterflies hover near without fear, only to be 
snapped up by a long, forked tongue, the prey 
of the wily hunter. The so-called “walking 
stick” so closely resembles a twig that, although 
common enough in. the woods, it is seldom 
discovered and captured. 

Among birds, the art of concealment is almost 
perfect. Not only the birds themselves, but 
their nests, blend harmoniously with their sur- 
roundings. It is possible for a close observer 
to get within a few feet of the nest of a sitting 
bird, in the grass, among the leaves, in the sand, 
without discovering it. Other birds feign 
injury for the purpose of luring an intruder 
from the vicinity of their nest or young. Large 
birds, such as eagles, herons, hawks, etc., select 
for an outlook post a perch in some dead tree, 
where, while viewing the landscape unob- 
structed, they themselves look for all the world 
like the stub or stump of a dead limb. 

Concealment of trenches is but an imitation 
of the instinctive protection prepared over the 
burrows and holes of wild animals. 

When fighting in a desert land or an arid 
country, the trenches are hidden with sand 
emplacements — if the vicinity is wooded or 
brush covered, hurdles of woven wires, fascines, 
shrubbery, and hedges are employed to hide 
the actions of the opposing forces. The uni- 
forms which our soldiers have adopted are those 
which most readily fuse into the topography. 

A comparison of the natural instinctive con- 
cealment practised by the hunter and hunted 
animal, with the camouflage of our soldiery, 
will render more clearly the imitation practised 
by man. 


In the jungle a huge python lies hidden from 
its prey, waiting. It resembles some twisted, 
fallen branch, and is unnoticed by the small 
furred creatures which pass near. Suddenly 
the python strikes, the captured creature is 
crushed and disappears into the throat of the 
hunter. 

One of the adaptable and known forms is 
the chameleon or salamander, which changes 
its hue to fit the color of the object on which 
it rests. 

Fish of the streams and lakes are dappled or 
striped with coloration which fuses into the 
bed or rush-covered depths of the water, whereas 
fish of the deep seas are frequently dark in 
color to render them indistinguishable from their 
enemies. 

Man has constructed the submarine to course 
the ocean depths, imitating in shape and dark 
hue the sea monsters. He has produced a 
winged machine, along the lines of the bird or 
butterfly, and has painted it white that it may 
speed among the clouds unseen. In the cuttle 
fish, which lurks in the depths of the sea, we 
find, perhaps, the origin of our smoke “ barrage,” 
the art of concealing beneath a heavy, impene- 
trable cloud the actions of an attacking force. 
The cuttle fish employs a heavy, dark fluid, 
which it ejects upon attack, thus hiding it from 
the enemy. 

Every conceivable invention of trapping man, 
or of enticing him into dangerous zones, is being 
utilized in the warfare of today. It is but an 
advanced method of ambuscade. The art of 
camouflage or deception is brought into use to 
conceal the traps and contrivances arranged 
for the reception of the enemy. Wire entangle- 
ments, hurdles of brush; palisades, pits, pointed 
chevauz-de-frise, land mines, and the deep-filled 
abatis are fused into the surrounding country. 

Though the paint brush is one of the valuable 
implements of war as conducted today, it is 
but man’s tardy appreciation of secrets known 
to birds, beasts and reptiles since the time of 
Adam. 


Have you joined the Jack London Club, our 
Protest against the cruelty of trained animals? 
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AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 


EDITORS of all periodicals who receive this publication 
this month are invited to reprint any of the articles with 
or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS relating to animals, particularly prose 
articles of about three hundred words, are solicited. We 
do not wish to consider prose manuscripts of over 800 
words in length, and prefer verse not in excess of thirty- 
six lines, preferably shorter. Full return postage should 
be enclosed with each manuscript submitted. 


NOTICE TO EDITORS 

For many years this magazine has been 
mailed monthly to certain newspapers and 
other periodicals. We find that many of these 
are purely technical publications. We cannot 
help wondering how large a number of them 
are no longer published because of the present 
war conditions, and we also wonder if our 
magazine is really desired. We do not wish to 
discontinue it to any periodical making use of 
it. We are, however, owing to the enormous 
increase in postal rates to take effect July 1, 
somewhat reducing the length of our free news- 
paper mailing list. IF YOU MISS YOUR 
COPY OF ‘‘OUR DUMB ANIMALS ” SEND 
US A POST CARD AND YOU WILL RE- 
CEIVE IT AGAIN. 


IMPORTANT NEW LEGISLATION 


IHE Massachusetts Legislature gave our 

Society this year some much needed legis- 
lation. Heretofore our officers have been 
powerless to interfere in cock-fights and dog- 
fights, no matter what the circumstances at- 
tending them. We have been obliged to secure 
the services of a sheriff, or deputy sheriff, or 
constable, and act through him. This often 
involved not only considerable delay and much 
expense, but quite frequently the tipping off 
of the planners of the fight to the effect that a 
raid might be expected. As amended the law 
now permits any officer of our Society appointed 
by the Governor to act with full authority, to 
enter without warrant, to arrest all persons 
present, to take possession of birds, dogs and 
other animals engaged in fighting, etc. The 
gain is a very material one and we greatly 
appreciate it. 


YOUR POINT OF VIEW 
OHN D. ZILLER, a farmer, writes in the 
Breeder’s Gazelte: 

Every good dog pays for more than his keep 
in destroying the rats and mice about the 
place, and is a valuable help in driving stock. 
A watch dog at night keeps chicken thieves 
away. Help is scarcer every day on the farm; 
the faithful dog saves many a step in driving 
stock. I know farmers out here who have a 
section of land fenced with a 7-foot fence. The 
posts are every eight feet and set in cement. 
The fence is woven wire four feet high, with 
three barbed wires on top of it. They never 
have lost sheep from the coyotes or wolves and 
they keep them by the thousand. I have sold 
collie dogs to sheepmen who wrote me that 
one man and a collie cared for 5000 sheep in 
the summer. 


THE EXPERIENCE IN MAINE 


HE Maine State Agricultural Experiment 

Station has published a pamphlet on its 
attempt to make sheep raising in that State a 
paying proposition. The conditions were of 
the best. Money and skill were not spared. 
They started with a flock of 100 sheep. The 
first year they lost $375. Last year $207. They 
say the dog played no part in the failure, as 
dogs did no damage to their flock. But with 
the results of a hundred such experiments before 
their eyes there are men who would keep right 
on imagining that, but for dogs, the farms of 
New England would be stocked with sheep. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM DELOSS LOVE 


N the death of Dr. Wm. DeLoss Love, 

president of the Connecticut Humane 
Society, not only has that Commonwealth 
suffered a serious loss, but the humane cause 
everywhere has been deprived of one of its 
wisest and most conscientious leaders. Dr. 
Love brought to his task as head of the society 
he represented years of rich and helpful ex- 
perience as a thinker and as one interested in 
public affairs. So generous had been his 
ministrations to all sorts and conditions of 
men and animals that those who knew him 
best paid him the high tribute of speaking of 
him as the “Friend of the Friendless.”’ 


A BLUE CROSS PIN 


E have some Blue Cross Pins which 
have been made for those willing to 
help the Army Horse Relief Fund. By the 
sale of these attractive little pins for five or 
ten cents apiece friends of the army work are 
already raising money for this cause. We can 


supply the pins for one cent apiece or 80 cents a 
hundred. 


MONEY IN GRASS 


OULD not any one make a handsome profit 

by bringing into the city during the spring 

and early summer fresh green grass for horses 

who otherwise would never see it? Not only 

would the grass be a great luxury for the horses, 

but it would be better than medicine. Many, 
we believe, would be glad to purchase it. 


OLD FRIENDS MEET “OVER THERE” 


IERHAPS one of the strangest coincidences 

is the assignment recently to Major 
George A. White in France of the same horse 
he had used while a captain of cavalry in the 
expedition to Mexico. White was a militiaman 
and adjutant-general of Oregon, and returned 
to that State after the border trouble. The 
horse was sent to France with herds of other 
horses within the year, and the master and 
horse met “over there” on the major’s arrival 
with an artillery contingent. 


CAN IT BE TRUE? 


\ \ JE clip this strange story of animal tele- 
pathy from an English humane periodical: 
The following is an authentic story of the 
sagacity and faithfulness of a soldier’s dog told 
to me by his parents. The news was received 
by them that their son had fallen in action; 
from that time his dog moped, pined, refused 
his food, and finally wasted away, veritably 
dying of a broken heart. The curious part of 
this story is that the dog’s grief began, not on 
the day the news arrived of his master’s death, 
but two days before, at the very time the young 
man was killed. CLARKE 
Buckhurst Hill. 


THE RED CROSS AND VIVISECTION 


E publish with a great deal of pleasure 

as much of the statement as our space 
allows made by Mr. H. D. Gibson, Gen’l M’g’r 
of the Red Cross, to the editor of the Christian 
Science Monitor: 


“Considerable public and private criticism 
has been made of an appropriation of the Red 
Cross in August, 1917, for medical research 
work in France. 

“This appropriation was made at a time of 
emergency upon the recommendation of army 
medical officers and of a number of the best 
scientists in this country. Prompt action was 
necessary. 

“It seemed to the officers of the Red Cross 
at the time that the use of money in this way 
was proper from a Red Cross point of view, for 
it would be difficult to imagine any more impera- 
tive duty upon the Red Cross than to seek for 
every means of prevention and remedy for the 
sickness of soldiers. The Red Cross did not, 
as has been stated, appropriate this money for 
abstract medical research and experimentation. 
It was to be used for the direct and immediate 
purpose of finding ways to prevent or cure 
wounds and sickness of American soldiers. It 
was strictly a war measure. It develops, how- 
ever, that there are a large number of earnest 
Red Cross members who have sincere convic- 
tions against the use of animals for the dis- 
covery of remedies for sickness. We recognize 
that it should be an obligation of the Red Cross 
management to show deference to such honest 
conviction. 

“Criticism seems to be largely confined to the 
fact that the funds of the Red Cross should not 
be used for this work when any considerable 
number of its members have sincere convic- 
tions against the work. Realizing the situation, 
an individual has come forward and has offered 
to supply the money necessary for this work, 
so that none shall be taken from the general 
funds of the Red Cross. This fund provided 
will also be used to reimburse the Red Cross 
general fund for any expenditures in connection 
therewith in the past.” 

So beneficent and practically unrivaled a 
charity has been, and is, the Red Cross, that 
we rejoice that once more it may command 
the support and devotion of all good men and 
women, its noble ministries unquestioned by 
any friend of his kind or of the creatures below 
him. 


“PERMISSIVE CRUELTY” 


NGLAND has the following law: 
any person shall by . .. unreasonably 
. omiting to do any act . . . cause unneces- 
sary suffering to any animal . . . such person 
shall be guilty of an offence of cruelty.” This 
act was secured in 1911. Under it the Royal 
S. P. C. A. finds it much easier to secure con- 
victions for neglect, or omission to do any 
necessary act than formerly when cruelty was 
considered, legally, almost entirely from the 
positive point of view. 


If 


A PRAYER FOR ANIMALS 


HE Rev. Dr. Chauncey B. Brewster, 

Bishop of Connecticut, wrote the follow- 

ing prayer, for use in the litany, in the Episcopal 
churches. It was quite generally read. 


We beseech Thee to hear us, Good Lord, 
That it may please Thee to show Thy com- 
passion upon horses and other dumb animals 
suffering in this war. 
hear us, Good Lord. 


We beseech Thee to 
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MONTHLY REPORT 


Number of prosecutions .............. 15 
Number of convictions................ 14 
Horses taken from work.............. 190 
Horses humanely destroyed........... 106 
Small animals humanely destroyed.... 401 


Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined... . 
Cattle, swine and ‘sheep “humanely 

The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals acknowledges bequests 
of $7500 (in part) from Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
French and $50 from Miss Ellen A. Austin, 
both of Brookline. It has received gifts of 
$160 from Mrs. D. N.; $100 each from E. L. P. 
and Miss E. F. M., and $100 from a member, 
of which $50 is for the Angell Memorial Hos- 
pital; $25 each from N. C. and R. T. P. A.; 
$20 from Mrs. H. C. R.; and, for the Angell 
Memorial Hospital, $50 from Mrs. M. B. C., 
$25 from Mrs. J. H. S., and $10 from E. T. P. 

The Society has been remembered in the wills 
of Sarah B. Mitchell of Dartmouth, Mrs. Anna 
W. Sanborn of Rockport, Sarah E. Martin of 
Cheshire, Marion Amelia Randall of Marsh- 
field, Helen C. Everett of Boston, Amy Shat- 
tuck Flewelling of Malden, and Prentiss M. 
Kent of Boston. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $110 from a member, $64.44 from a 
co-worker for the distribution of humane litera- 
ture, and $16 from A. P. P.; and $757.42, in- 
terest. 

May 14, 1918. 


OUR THANKS 

RE sincerely given to two more friends 

who have contributed to the fund for the 
automobile for our State officer. Three very 
gracious ladies purchased the Ford runabout. 
These other two generous friends have paid 
the various insurances and added a speedometer, 
a Yale lock, and shock absorbers. May they 
all live long and prosper! 


Angell Memorial Animal Hospital 
184 Longwood Avenue Telephone, Brookline 6100 
F. J. FLANAGAN, m.p.c., v.s., 
Chief Veterinarian 


D. L. BOLGER, p.v.s. 
Cc. A. BOUTELLE, p.v.s. 


B. 8. KILLIAN, Veterinarians 
T. B. McDONALD, 

H. F. DAILEY, v.m.p. 

J. G. M. DrVITA, — S. 
E. F SHROEDER p.v.s. 


Treatment for sick or injured animals 
FREE Dispensary for Animals 


Hours from 2 to 4, Monday, Tuesday, Wednes- 
day, Thursday, and Friday. Saturday from 11 
tol. 


HOSPITAL REPORT FOR APRIL 


Hospital Free Dispensary 
Cases entered 265 Cases 318 
Dogs 174 Dogs 208 
Cats 54 Cats 96 
Horses Horses 7 
Birds 3 Birds 7 
Rabbits 2 
Operations 131 
Hospital cases since opening, Mar. 1, 1915 8,878 
Free Dispensary cases . . . . 11,378 


TWO ILLUSTRATIONS 


HE following are two cases which illustrate 

one phase of our work. A female collie 
dog with her nine puppies was left eight days 
in a house without food or drink by an owner 
who went away and stayed longer than he 
intended to. One cannot help wondering if 
this man had any heart at all. His punishment 
was light, a fine of $20. 

A wretched, vermin-covered man, living in 
a windowless hovel with eleven diseased and 
starved cats, and with a poor old emaciated 
horse in another tumble-down shack, were 
complained of to us. The investigation dis- 
closed conditions of filth and squalor hardly 
believable in a civilized country. The suffering 
animals were humanely destroyed, the man 
fed and temporarily relieved, and then turned 
over to the authorities of the town. 


- TO KEEP OUT FLIES 


CORRESPONDENT of the Scientific 

American is authority for the statement 
that flies may be kept out of restaurants, 
stables, etc., by placing a four-bladed wooden 
ceiling fan just outside the door, or in the en- 
trance, driving the current of air toward the 
floor. The flies will not pass through the cur- 
rent of air. The door may always be left open 
and screen doors may be dispensed with. 


Dap,” began the son of a physician the 
other day, “I want to ask you something.” 

The doctor laid down his paper and said: 
*‘What do you want to know, my son?” 

“Which has more legs, one pig or no pig?” 

The father frowned and picked up his paper 
again. 

“TI didn’t know you wanted to ask me a 
silly question of that kind,” he said, irritably. 
“One pig, of course.” 

“No, he hasn’t,” the youngster chuckled. 
“A pig has four legs, and no pig has six legs. 
See? ” 


Will you join the Jack London Club? No 
dues, no officers. See the prospectus on page 4. 


THE FINE WORK OF THE BLUE 
CROSS SOCIETY OF SPRINGFIELD 


N original scheme in behalf of horses and 

mules was started Humane Week by the 
Blue Cross Society of Springfield, an independ- 
ent organization, working along civilian as well 
as military lines. Horses receiving good care 
and food, neither overworked nor overloaded, 
and with drivers not underpaid, were decorated 
with the Blue Cross Medal, and placed on the 
honor roll. These Medals are circular, about 
23 inches in diameter, and have a large blue 
cross on an aluminum background. They are 
worn on the headband of the harness in the 
middle of the forehead. 

To proniote an understanding, and secure 
codperation from the public, 15,000 handbills 
were circulated, and so enthusiastic was the 
response, that before Humane Week was half 
over, 500 Medals were given out. An order for 
500 more was at once placed with the manufac- 
turers, and the demand ahead nearly covered 
this amount before Humane Week ended. 

The movement is clearly stimulating owners 
of horses and mules to take better care of their 
animals, for no one wishes to be left out, since 
it is to be pushed the year round, records 
being kept and lists of names on honor roll 
being published from time to time. 

M. G. President 


FROM A RECENT SPEECH OF 
LLOYD GEORGE 


F any man here or elsewhere can show me 

any way by which we can make peace with- 
out betraying the great and sacred cause for 
which we entered the war, and for which so 
many millions have sacrificed themselves, to 
him will I listen gladly, gratefully, thanking 
God for the light that he has given me. Short 
of that, mere peace talk is undermining the 
fibre and morale of the nation. 


* * * * 


There has been only one successful Food Con- 
troller in the history of the world, the One Who 
made five loaves and two fishes feed a multitude. 
Then you could have faced the worst, even if 
the Sea of Galilee were throbbing with sub- 
marines. 

The only way to carry any great purpose is 
not on your shoulders, but in your heart. Carry 
it on your backs, and it will gradually wear 
you down. Carry it in your hearts, and it will 
lift you along. 


* * * 


* * * * 


Drink! By the end of 1916, after 2} years 
of war, the consumption of alcohol had been 
reduced twenty-eight per cent. By today, 
through our orders, there has been a further 
cut of fifty per cent— not including the twenty- 
eight per cent—in the consumption, not 
simply of beer, but of spirits. No spirits are 
being manufactured at this hour. 


FOR PROTECTION OF BIRDS 


ENTY prizes of $10 each and forty 

prizes of $5 each are offered for evidence 

by which our Massachusetts Society for the 

Prevention of Cruelty to Animals shall convict 

persons of violating the laws of Massachusetts 

by killing any insect-eating bird or taking eggs 
from its nest. 


Free stalls and kennels in the Angell Memo- 
rial Animal Hospital may be endowed by indi- 
viduals. Seventy-five dollars a year for a horse 
stall, thirty-five dollars a year for a kennel. 
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KINDNESS, JUSTICE] 
AND MERCY TO 
Every LivinG 
CREATURE. 


American Humane 
Education Society 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1889 

For rates of membership in both of our Societies, 
see back cover. Checks should be made payable 
to the Treasurer. 


Officers of the American Humane Education 
Society 

Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 

Hon. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor 

EBEN. SHUTE, Treasurer 

S. L. SHAPLEIGH, Ass’t Treasurer 

GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


Trustees of Permanent Funds 


LaurENCE MINotT 
Tuomas NELSON PERKINS 


Humane Press Bureau 
Mrs. May L. Hall, Secretary 


Foreign Corresponding 


Nicasia Zulaica C. Chile 
Mrs. Jeannette Ryder ae Cuba 
Mrs. Florence H. Suckling. England 
Edward Fox Sainsbury. France 
William B. Allison . Guatemala 
Mrs. Lillian Kohler : Jamaica 
Mrs. Mary P. E. Nitobé ; Japan 
Mrs. Marie C. E. Madeira 
Edward C. Butler . ; Mexico 
Mrs. Francisco Patxot . Porto Rico 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning , Turkey 
Jerome Perinet, Introducteur des" 

Bands of Mercy en Europe . Switzerland 


Field Workers of the Society 
Rev. Richard Carroll, Columbia, South Carolina 
Mrs. E. L. D. Bryan, Richmond, Virginia 
Mrs. Alice L. Park, Palo Alto, California 
Mrs. Rachel C. Hogue, San Diego, California 
Mrs. Jennie R. Nichols, Seattle, Washington 
Mrs. Virginia S. Mercer, Salem, Ohio 
James D. Burton, Harriman, Tennessee 
Mrs. L. T. Weathersbee, Savannah, Georgia 
Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, Fort Worth, Texas 
Miss Mary Harrold, Washington, D.C. 
Miss Blanche Finley, Columbia, South Carolina 


OUR HUMANE EDUCATION WORK 


T is not spectacular. It receives little notice 

from the public press. It is carried on by 
a score of faithful men and women in the em- 
ploy of the Society who travel the length and 
breadth of States talking to hundreds of thou- 
. sands of school children and their teachers; 
addressing clubs, granges, institutes, indeed all 
sorts of groups of people; sowing with generous 
hand the seeds of justice and compassion to- 
ward all the weak and defenseless in every realm 
of life, and laying the foundations of the finest 
characters. Unless you take the pains to read 
the annual report of the American Humane 
Education Society the extent and importance 
of this work will not even dawn upon you. 
Not all who say, “How wonderful!” when 
looking across a field of waving grain, think 
of the days of forgotten toil that lie hidden 
beneath the golden harvest. 


YOU MUST HAVE IT 


HE cleverest, the best, brief humane arti- 

cle we have ever seen is ““The Minor Minor 
Prophets.” From the first word to the last it 
grips you. We have obtained from the pub- 
lishers in London permission to print it. It is 
an eight-page brochure which we offer at cost, 
three cents a copy. You could do few things 
better to serve the humane cause than to dis- 
tribute this among your friends. It reads like 
a novel. The man never interested in animals 
could not stop reading it once he started it. 
Order a few copies and you will want more. 


SOUTHERN PINES S. P. C. A. 


HROUGH the efforts of Mrs. M. Jennie 

Kendall, a director of the American Hu- 
mane Education Society, and of Mrs. Percy 
Chambers, a vice-president of the Massachu- 
setts S. P.C. A., a Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has been organized in 
Southern Pines, N.C. Forty-five persons met 
at the Hollywood, March 30, when Mrs. Ken- 
dall gave an address telling of the history of 
the first anti-cruelty societies and of her own 
work as president of the New Hampshire 
Woman’s Humane Society and of the need of 
similar organizations in the South. 

The new society was then formed, with Mr. 
C. M. Bloxham, president, and Mrs. Helen 
Mar D’Auby, secretary-treasurer. The Sand- 
hill Citizen comments as follows: 

“Southern Pines’ newest society begins its 
career with fine prospects and plenty to do. If 
anybody isn’t treating the animals right he 
would best mend his ways, for the society is 
bound to get after him, right soon and right 
smart.” 


NOTICE TO LIBRARIANS 


IBRARIANS everywhere are especially 

asked to consider purchasing for their 
libraries a copy each of “Our Gold Mine at 
Hollyhurst”’ and ‘“‘Friends and Helpers.” The 
former is a prize animal story published by the 
American Humane Education Society, 154 
pages, bound in cloth, and is sold at cost, 25 
cents, postpaid. “Friends and Helpers” is a 
compilation by Sarah J. Eddy of prose and 
verse, with many illustrations, intended to 
teach children to be kind to animals. It should 
be in the children’s room of every public library. 
It consists of 232 pages, is attractively bound 
in cloth, and is published by Ginn & Company. 
It is sold by the American Humane Education 
Society, 180 Longwood Avenue, Boston, at 60 
cents, postpaid. We shall be glad to mail 
copies of both these books to any accredited 
librarian or library committee, with the under- 
standing that if not retained the books are to 
be returned to us in good condition, charges 
prepaid. 


CHANGING PRICES 


O those ordering quantities of literature 

from the American Humane Education 
Society, we would respectfully urge reference 
to the current price list, printed on the back 
page of Our Dumb Animals, as the constantly 
increasing cost both of materials and labor 
obliges us frequently to increase prices. It is 
our purpose to sell all literature at prices which 
barely cover the cost of production and dis- 
tribution. 


Our readers are urged to clip from Our Dumb 
Animals various articles and request their local 
editors to republish. Copies so mutilated will 
be made good by us on application. 


CONDITIONS IN GUATEMALA 


ROM our representative in Guatemala, 
Central America, Mr. William B. Allison, 
we have lately received this communication: 

I read Our Dumb Animals with keenest in- 
terest and pass it on to others. I greatly appre- 
ciate what you are doing through the different 
branches of your society and we have been 
codperating as we have opportunity in Guate- 
mala to inculcate the principles of kindness 
toward human beings and dumb animals. The 
need for this kind of instruction is great. We 
have circulated a good deal of literature sent 
us by your publishing house and by others to 
this end, but we have hardly touched the field 
to be entered and have hardly begun the work 
to be done to countergct the spirit of cruelty 
against animals on the part of many. 

Sunday when walking with a friend I wit- 
nessed a scene that will reveal to you a little of 
the spirit that prevails among some people of 
this country. We were crossing over the fill 
of one of the deepest ravines surrounding this 
city and our attention was directed to an Indian 
boy who led down the side of this ravine part 
way one of the finest big dogs that we have ever 
seen, and when he got to a certain point he 
deliberately loosened the chain from the dog’s 
neck and pushed him over a precipice, the dog 
rolling and tumbling over headlong for about 
100 feet and the Indian boy and his companion 
laughing uproariously, taking all this as a joke. 

Some of our friends who are owners of plan- 
tations have told us frequently that Indians 
living on their plantations will deliberately push 
over a ravine some fine bull or a cow which will 
fall to death below and then they will report 
this as an accident and immediately rush to 
the place to skin the beef and share in the meat 
which they distribute among themselves. These 
are some of the things that show that there 
is still a wide open field to teach kindness to 
animals as well as to human beings. 

Of course you would not understand me to 
say that these incidents represent the spirit 
of the people of Guatemala. They do not. 
You will find here as kind-hearted, considerate 
people who are as intensely opposed to all 
cruelty as you will find anywhere else on the 
face of the earth, but among a certain class 
there is certainly a very great need for the right 
kind of teaching against cruelty to children 
and animals, and through our publications we 
are trying to inculcate these great principles 
of not only kindness to animals and children 
but the principles of love for each other and 
for everything that God has created. 

You may be assured that we are fully co- 
operating with you in spirit in all that you 
are trying to do through your societies. 


THAT “TIME-WORN FALLACY” 


PEACE, however well initiated by the nec- 
essary ethnical and geographical changes, 
will not be worth many years’ purchase, if it 
permits the opening or re-opening of an era of 
what I may call veiled warfare. It is immaterial 
by what methods, whether of preparation or 
precaution, or in what form, naval, military, 
diplomatic, or economic, the disturbing and 
disruptive forces are allowed to operate. We 
must banish once for all from our maxims the 
time-worn fallacy that if you wish for peace 
you must make ready for war.” 


Mr. AsgurrH, at Leeds, England 


What animals require, and what it is our duty 
to accord them, is plain elementary “ Justice.” 


LoNnDON 
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Boston to Halifax 


R. H. MURRAY, Secretary of the Nova Scotia Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 


HERE are few, if any, persons outside of 

Halifax who can appreciate the thrill 
of enthusiasm which went through the hearts 
of our people when, a few days after the disaster, 
they read on huge motor trucks, ploughing 
through the snow bringing material aid and 
assistance to the afflicted, “Massachusetts to 
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AFTER THE EXPLOSION 


Halifax.”” Few can realize how grateful we 
were to the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., and the 
other societies and their friends when we received 
those most generous donations to help the dumb 
animals in their distress, and how very effec- 
tively work was accomplished through the aid 


ONE OF THE 250 BARNS REPAIRED 


given us by Messrs. Nowlin and Pearson, the 
two officers of the Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 
who worked night and day in giving food, 
shelter and relief to the stricken animals. In 
short, however, without being invidious, the 
response and encouragement given by your 
Society and its President was magnificent and 
our people will never forget them. 

A few days ago a huge ocean-going steamer 
was raised from the bottom of the harbor. 
She was half a mile from the Mont Blanc and 
the Imo when they collided. The force of 
the explosion was so great that the Curaca 
(the steamer floated) was driven with her bow 
in the air and she sank immediately with a 
crew of thirty or forty men and the thousands of 
dollars worth of grain and material for the Front. 
A two-ton cannon was blown into the shores 
of an inland lake three miles from the Mont 
Blanc. Readers cannot possibly conceive the 
state of the barns of the city of Halifax and 
Dartmouth within an area of a mile or less. 
Some were razed to the ground, others had 
their roofs blown off and many were burned. 
The distress of the animals would therefore, in 
the zero weather, be terrible. The officers 
procured temporary shelters and feed, and 
humanely destroyed those animals past recovery. 
We have now given away tons of hay, oats, 
middlings and other feed for animals belonging 
to citizens who never were in want before. 


A synopsis of our work to date is approximately: 
Animals humanely destroyed, 45 horses, 125 
cats, 35 dogs; animals rescued, 60 horses, 12 
cows, 18 pigs, 76 dogs, 543 hens (cared for, sold 
or returned to the owners); 470 visits to barns, 
18 horses taken from work, and about 300 
animals dependent for temporary feed, 60 barns 
have been repaired and 190 are awaiting repair. 

We had trouble at first in convincing the 
General Relief Committee that the barns 
needed immediate attention. It was pointed 
out to us that the humans must receive first aid. 
We compromised by appointing a special man, 
our agent, Mr. D. A. Moser, to oversee two 
barn gangs. The results have been most 
gratifying. There were over 250 barns to be 
repaired, and the expense entailed will be at 
least two hundred dollars for each barn. It 
must therefore be realized that the expense and 
time involved will be very serious. Mr. Moser, 
the agent, is on the move from 7 o’clock in the 
morning until 6 o’clock at night, supervising 
the work. A few very grateful letters have 
been received from barn owners, but perhaps 
the most telling testimonial is, that there have 
been few complaints. It will take until the 
autumn of this year to complete the repairs. 
All this work of repairing barns, feeding and 
caring for the homeless animals could not have 
been accomplished had we not been the re- 
cipients of such wonderful gifts from our neigh- 
boring cities and peoples. It is gratifying to 
‘note that the situation is now well in hand 
and we need make no more calls for aid. We 
do hope that, if ever need arises such as ours 
in any other city, which God forbid, we shall 
respond in some material measure to those who 
so nobly aided us in our time of travail. 


A SUMMER MEMORY 


HILE on a vacation trip in New Hamp- 

shire we stayed with a very delightful 
family on a farm in picturesque Gilford, over- 
looking Lake Winnipesaukee. 

These kindly people have been the proud 
possessors of a beautiful black horse for twenty- 
two years, for “Pompey” was only three years 
old when he came to live with them. 
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TWENTY-FIVE-YEAR-OLD “ POMPEY” 


Today, as a reward for faithful services, 
Pompey lives a life of ease in green pastures. 
An occasional trip to Laconia, a few miles away, 
is his greatest task, which he seems to enjoy, 
for he stops and starts on the hill as his inclina- 
tions suggest and he is never urged to hurry. 

It is refreshing to know there are people 
who feel it right to reward the faithfulness of 
a horse as these good people are doing. 

Long live Pompey! G..B: 


A HORSE IN THE LANCERS 
EUPHEMIA MACLEOD 
Iam only a horse in the Lancers, 
But I carry my Master well; 


At Parade, of all the proud prancers, 
I’m the proudest, as he will tell. 


I am only a four-year-old sorrel, 
But I know that my Master’s kind; 
And gladly I'd die in his quarrel 
With never a wish behind. 


My Master will never surrender; 

And if wounded upon me he'll lean; 
For the heart of a beast is tender, 

And the brain of a horse is keen. 


I'll bear him to safety, or perish! 
Though we both may be slain, ’tis true, 
Yet this is the hope that I cherish — 
That death may not part us two! 


PRACTICAL HORSE RULES 


E are glad to publish the following 
“‘Spring Circular,” issued by the Boston 
Work-Horse Relief Association: — 

1. Do not fail to provide clean, warm quarters 
in which your cows, ewes and mares can 
bring forth their young. Navel ill comes 
from dirt. 

2. It is dangerous to expose young stock, es- 
pecially foals and colts, to spring rain- 
storms. A day’s exposure, if not fatal, 
may stop a month’s growth. 

3. It is bad policy to turn the stock to pasture 
before the grass has well started, — bad 
for the pasture and bad for the stock. 

4. A gradual change from hay to grass is best; 
but, if you are bound to make the change 
at once, turn the stock out at night, instead 
of in the morning. Then they will feed 
through the night, and not lie down until 
the sun has warmed air and ground. 

5. Get your horses into condition for the hard 
spring work, — the young horses especially. 
Many a colt has been ruined by being put 
to hard work without preparation. It is 
the same with green horses. 


6. Look out for sore shoulders and backs, es- 
pecially in plowing. Be sure that your 
collars fit. A collar too big is as bad as 
one too small. If the collar rides up, use 
a martingale, or a girth running from 
trace to trace, back of the fore legs. 

7. When the horses are at work on a warm 
day, lift up the collars now and then to 
cool their shoulders, and wipe off the 
sweat and dirt with a bunch of grass. 

8. Wipe off the harness marks on your horses 

‘ when you stop work at noon and at night, 
and clean the inside of the harness, the 
collars especially. The salt sweat, drying 
on the skin and on the harness, is what 
makes the trouble. 

9. If the skin is wrinkled under the collar or 
saddle, bathe it with witch-hazel. If the 
skin is broken, bathe it with clean warm 
water containing a little salt. Fix the 
collar, with padding or otherwise, so that 
it will not touch the sore spot the next day. 
A little carelessness at the beginning may 
cause a lot of trouble and suffering. 

10. Clean your horses at night, water them, 
give them a good bed, and water them 
again after they have eaten their hay. 
Let them rest an hour or more before 
they are grained. The observance of 
these simple rules will not cost you a cent, 
and will make a big difference. 
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ENLISTED 
REBECCA N. PORTER 


I HADN’T been troubled about the war, 
For under the kind blue skies 

I was happy, and free to roam the fields 
As the vagrant butterflies. 

But all in a day, the clouds grew gray 
And darkened my Paradise, 

For ‘‘ The One Whom I Loved The Best’? embarked 
On the voyage of sacrifice. 


And no one explained, and no one came 
Through the darkness to comfort me, 

And my life grew chill, and my heart grew hot 
With a speechléss misery. 

I cannot tell how my shackles fell, 
But God must have heard my prayer, 

And I too traveled the watery trail 
To join the boys over there. 


They say that some men dread to come, 
Though all that they hold most dear 

Is at stake on the altar of No-Man’s-Land, 
*Twizt the Hun and free-born here. 

*Tis enough for me, that the One I Would See 
Is “‘ somewhere among this force,” 

And together we fight with a God who heard 
The prayer of a little brown horse. 


A HERO OF FOURTEEN YEARS 
EDW. FOX SAINSBURY 


IERHAPS the most dramatic and heroic 

act of this world war was the noble self- 
sacrifice of a mere child of fourteen years. 
An Alsatian Boy-Scout whose father had 
been killed in Alsace offered his services to 
the Colonel of a regiment near Altkirch. 
Knowing every path, mountain trail and road, 
brave and intelligent, he was accepted. 

During many weeks he rendered valuable 
services bringing information enabling French 
progress and capture of prisoners. One day 
the Colonel asked him to make a longer and 
more perilous quest than usual. Our young 
hero started full of zeal and hope and was 
allowed to take his dog ‘“Fidele.” Having 
to sleep out for two nights he knew his dog 
would not betray him. 


All went well for a long while, though the 
journey was full of perils. Suddenly two 
burly Prussians barred his path, and he was 
taken before the enemy officers in charge of 
the nearest post. 


Asked his name, “Karl Webler,”’ he replied. 
“Where do you live?” “With my mother 
at Altkirch.” ‘Your father?” ‘Killed!’ 
“You bear a German name and speak German. 
Why are you helping the enemy?” “I am 
Alsatian and love France, my Motherland.” 
“Stupid young fool,”’ said the officer, “‘do you 
know your fate—a spy?” “Yes, sir.” ‘‘Do 
you love your mother?” ‘‘ With all my heart.” 
“Very well. You love your mother and you 
would like to live. I will let you go and give 
you one hundred francs if you will tell me 
how many regiments and how many batteries 
are defending Altkirch.” ‘No, sir, I cannot.” 
“Why?” ‘‘ Because I promised never to betray 
my country.” ‘Idiot!’ The officer then said, 
“TI will give you five minutes. Accept my 
generous offer or you die.”” The fateful minutes 
finished. ‘“‘Well?” “Sir, I cannot and will 
not betray my country.” 


A few minutes after the little hero and his 
faithful dog were dead. 


The story was related by a prisoner who 
witnessed the scene. 


THEY ALSO SERVE WHO 


ONLY STAND AND WAIT 


The widowed mother, now childless, broken- 
hearted, but proud, points to visitors the 
two medals sent her by the French govern- 
ment, — “‘La Medaille Militaire,” and “La 
Croix de Guerre.” 


FOR THE “BULTI-BILLIONAIRES” 


ROM Frederick Smily, a publisher in 
Toronto, comes this significant letter to 
Our Dumb Animals: 
Dear Sir: — 

I have been receiving Our Dumb Animals, 
sent to Letter Leaflet, for some time, and have 
read each number with interest and appre- 
ciation. 

The thought has occurred to me that if I had 
a surplus fund at my disposal, such as the 
Rockefellers and the Carnegies have, or any 
other of the twentieth century “ bulti-bil- 
lionaires,” for educational purposes, I would 
not endow colleges or universities, or build 
libraries, to be named after the donors, but 
would establish a fund for the purpose of send- 
ing copies of Our Dumb Animals every month 
for a year, or for a number of years, to every 
family in America, or wherever the English 
tongue is spoken or read, and translations to 
every country where any language is spoken 
and read. This should be especially for the 
perusal of children, for I can conceive of no 
better educational campaign for promoting and 
fostering the love for dumb animals among the 
growing generations, to be for ever afterwards an 
influence in their lives, tending to kindlier feel- 
ings and treatment of all living things, human 
beings included. 

If all mankind grew up with the love and pity 
for dumb animals instilled into the human heart, 
there would be fewer desperate criminals and 
savage despoilers in the wor'd and fewer wars. 
A man who loves his horse and dog, and is kind 
to dumb animals, is generally kind to all, and a 
man to be trusted. 

Yours sincerely, 
FREDERICK SMILY 

Do what you can to promote humane edu- 
cation. Should we not pay as much to pre- 
vent crime as to detect it? 


PRAYER OF A CONTENTED COW 


CIENTISTS, practical housewives and 

mothers have discovered that clean, sweet, 

pure cows’ milk is a fundamental food product 
from infancy to old age. 

I am a milk machine. 

I ask only for proper food and care and I 
will produce rich, pure, sweet milk. 

The more care given me, the more and better 
milk I can and will produce. I want to do it 
because it is my life’s work. 

Please remember, dear master, I must work 
twenty-four hours each day that I may produce 
milk, both night and morning. In order to 
produce the maximum efficiency, I must work 
under favorable conditions. I must have food 
from rich pastures. 

I must have pure water and I must have 
plenty of fresh air. I must not be compelled 
to stand out in the rain or in the boiling hot sun. 

Do not tie my head so that I cannot protect 
myself from the pesky flies, and so I cannot lie 
down and rest with ease and comfort. If I 
must be tied in a stall, wash and brush me 
regularly, so that foreign dust and dirt will 
not get into my milk. Please look after my 
hoofs. 

Please do not swear at me and do not strike 
me. 

I like to be petted often. 

Kind words also will help make me happy 
and contented. 

Exsripce A. Stuart in Wisconsin Agricul- 
turist 


ACTS OF KINDNESS 


IGHT we not all resolve that every day 

we will do at least one act of kindness? 
Let us write a letter in such terms that the post 
will bring pleasure next day to some house; 
make a call just to let a friend know that he 
has been in our heart; send a gift on some one’s 
birthday, marriage day or any day we can 
invent. Let us make children glad with things 
which they long for and cannot obtain, and a 
thousand other things which we could do within 
a year if we had eyes to see and a heart to feel 
and had the will to take some trouble. 

Tan MACLAREN 
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American Red Cross—Junior Membership 
Conducted and Edited by Dr. H. N. MacCRACKEN 
National Director of Junior Membership, American Red Cross, Washington, D.C. 
Red Cross Juniors Make Furniture for Camps 


AMMER and saw have done good service 

for the Red Cross in the hands of its 
Junior members. In the small town of Olean, 
N.Y., the public schools have supplied the 
local chapter with all the packing boxes and 
crates needed to ship its output of refugee 
garments, surgical dressings and _ hospital 
supplies. Not content with the winter’s work, 
the boys are accumulating a reserve of two 
hundred boxes to cover chapter shipments 
during the vacation months. The work of the 
Pittsburgh boys in designing and constructing 
full equipment for new Red Cross work-rooms 
has become a classic instance in Junior Red 
Cross annals. School funds have waxed great 
through the sale of almost every conceivable 
article that could be made of wood in the school 
workshop — book-racks, toys, waste-baskets, 
clothes-hangers, cabinets, bird-houses, taborets, 
picture-frames, scrubbing-brushes, brooms and 
clothes-trees. The workmanship of these boys 
and their ability to handle “big contracts” have 
been proved in open market. 

Every kind of service for war relief carries a 
strong imaginative appeal. Next to personal 
service abroad, perhaps nothing stirs the im- 
agination so strongly as the preparation of 
articles that will be actually used by war suf- 
ferers or by our own soldiers and sailors. . The 
sweater, the heavy “refugee garment,” the 
gauze dressings, become personal messengers of 
cheer and good-will to those to whom our 
sympathy is so strongly and continually drawn. 
There is no earnest knitter in the fourth grade 
who does not secretly visualize her socks on 
duty in the trenches and sedulously avoid any 
knots that would impede the final march on 
Berlin. 

Fifty convalescent houses are to be built 
this spring in connection with fifty base hos- 
pitals, located at the various camps and canton- 
ments in the United States. The construction 


ONE FISHERMAN’S EXPERIENCE 


N a letter to J. M. Barrie, dated from Vailima, 
July 13, 1894, Robert Louis Stevenson re- 
calls a visit to Kirriemuir in which he describes 
a fishing trip on a charming stream, the name 
of which he thinks was the Queen’s River: 


“Tt formed an epoch in my life, being the 
end of all my trout-fishing. I had always been 
accustomed to pause and very laboriously to 
kill every fish as I took it. But in the Queen’s 
River I took so good a basket that I forgot 
these niceties; and when I sat down, in a hard 
rain shower, under a bank, to take my sand- 
wiches and sherry, lo! and behold, there was 
the basketful of trouts still kicking in their 
agony. I had a very unpleasant conversation 
with my conscience. All that afternoon I per- 
severed in fishing, brought home my basket in 
triumph, and sometime that night, ‘in the 
wee sma’ hours ayont the twal,’ I finally for- 
swore the gentle craft of fishing.” 


IT is surprising how soon, under a system of 
kind management, the colt which has been 
accustomed to go where he pleased, and to do 
what he thought fit, may be taught to yield 
up his will to another and to obey with alacrity 
his master’s bidding. — Horse World 


and furnishings have been entrusted by the 
War Department to the Red Cross, the houses 
to be known as “‘Red Cross Houses.”” The Red 
Cross School Auxiliaries of the country are 
asked to assist in supplying furniture as far as 
they are able. 

These houses are to be rest homes for the use 
of those men who have been ill or wounded 
and who, though recovered from their illness, 
are not strong enough to return to the strenuous 
life of the barracks. Each house is built in 
the familiar form of the Red Cross. 

As the visitor enters he sees a long room 
stretching to the other end of the building 
where the daylight streams in through the glass 
windows of a slightly raised sun parlor. The 
walls rise straight to the raftered ceiling and on 
either side are balconies from which open off 
cheery bedrooms for the use of families of sick 
men or nurses. Downstairs, on either side, the 
light from huge fireplaces casts a warm glow 
over the cream walls and the groups of writing 
tables, lounges, and morris chairs. The heavier 
furnishings are of the same dark brown as the 
woodwork, while the smaller articles, such as 
screens, book-ends, and taborets that help to 
make the room attractive are of contrasting 
greenish blue. The floor is covered with woven 
rugs of the same blue and a dull orange, while 
the windows are shaded with the orange curtains 
bound in black. 

This main room serves a double purpose. 
In the daytime it is a writing or smoking-room 
for the convalescents. In the evening the 
furniture can be removed and folding chairs to 
seat 500 people brought in. The sun parlor at 
the end of the room becomes a stage. Here 
entertainments, moving pictures or concerts 
may be held for the inmates of the base hospital. 

Opening off from the main hall on each side 
are administrative offices, easily transformed 
into dressing-rooms when a play is to be staged. 


CAT CATCHES GOPHERS 


CORRESPONDENT in Los Angeles sends 
us this account of a cat who certainly 
earns his living: — 

A near-by neighbor of veracity has a large 
yellow cat, five years old, who has brought into 
the house the past winter thirty-six gophers. 
I have it from the owner of the cat, so can have 
no doubt about it. The cat is well fed and a 
great pet. He does not eat the gophers he brings 
in. How many more he has caught that he has 
not brought in they do not know. He brings 
in mice also, and likes the praise he gets for it, 
I suppose. Though we are not more than 
twenty-five minutes’ ride on the electric car from 
the center of the city, gophers are quite trouble- 
some here, so I think the cat deserves a medal. 
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Here is the headquarters of the matron or the 
nurse. 

These houses are now in process of construc- 
tion and three have been completed already; 
at Williamsbridge, New York City, at Camp 
Upton, Yaphank, N.Y., and at Walter Reid 
Hospital, Washington, D.C. The rest will be 
ready by the summer. n 

The School Auxiliaries of the Red Cross are 
supplying these houses with such articles of 
furniture as can be profitably made in school 
manual training shops. Miss Justine R. Cook 
is general supervisor of this work for the Junior 
membership. 

A competition in designing simple pieces of 
furniture was held in the Junior membership 
as a preliminary step in this work. The articles 
selected were a demountable reading table, and 
benches and stools made to slip under it when 
not in use. 


Manual Training schools with the necessary 
equipment have responded gladly to this request 
of the Red Cross. The quotas distributed to 
the divisional supervisors have been easily 
filled. Each school reports its weekly progress 
to the general supervisor to ship the completed 
articles direct to the various cantonments, on 
order from the national headquarters. By 
June 1 each of the Red Cross convalescent 
houses will be equipped with the following 
articles — all made by American school children: 
andirons, bench, costumers, dressing table, 
folding table, ink-well stand, lamp shade, quilt, 
rug, screen (spark), screen (wood), table, 
taboret. 

A Red Cross will be marked upon every 
article, with the name and State of the school 
which supplied it. Thus every piece of furni- 
ture will be a permanent “personal message” 
of good-will from a School Auxiliary to the men 
in blue or khaki. 


THEOPHILE GAUTIER AND HIS CATS 


NE of Gautier’s peculiarities was his love 

for cats. As soon as he could conveniently 
do so, he afforded himself the luxury of twelve 
of the handsomest felines that money could 
purchase. It was an interesting sight to behold 
this Hercules in his writing-room playing with 
his regiment of cats, whom he had taught to 
love one another as they did himself. When 
some of them broke a valuable object of art — 
his study, by the way, was a curiosity-shop — 
he seriously deliberated upon getting rid of 
them; but when the man he had engaged came 
to remove the obnoxious pets, he relented and 
sent him away. He named each one of them 
after some well-known person to whom he 
fancied it bore some resemblance, physical or 
otherwise. He seldom wrote anything without 
a cat or two in his lap. 

Maurice Mauris 


“OUR DUMB ANIMALS” 
IROM Rev. Henry N. Pringle, assistant sup- 
erintendent International Reform League, 
Washington, D. C.: 
“Your publication is the finest reform peri- 
odical in the United States, in my judgment, 
both as to contents and mechanical execution.” 
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The Band of Mercy 


Dr. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 


PLEDGE 


I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try to 
protect them from cruel usage. 


The American Humane Education Society will send to 
every person who forms a Band of Mercy of thirty mem- 
bers and sends the name chosen for the Band and the name 
and post-office address of the president who has been duly 


ected: 

1. Special Band of Mercy literature. : 
2. Several leaflets, containing pictures, stories, poems, 

. Copy of “Songs of Happy Life.” | 
4. An imitation gold badge for the ee . 
See back cover for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Five hundred and sixty-six new Bands of 
Mercy were reported in April. Of these 185 
were in schools of Rhode Island; 109 in schools 
of South Carolina; 74 in schools of Connecticut; 
43 in schools of Massachusetts; 41 in schools of 
Ohio; 33 in schools of Indiana; 27 in schools of 
Virginia; 23 in schools of Georgia; nine in Texas; 
seven in Kentucky; three each in Maine, Cali- 
fornia and Washington; two in Wisconsin; and 
one each in New Hampshire, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Jamaica, B. W. I. 

Total number Bands of Mercy, 113,773 


“THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND” AND 
HIS HORSE 


JAMES D. BURTON 


HE religious history of East Tennessee 

would not be complete without the story 
of the Rev. Isaac Emory, a Sabbath-school 
missionary, and his faithful horse “Charlie.” 

Their labors began before any railroads were 
built in East Tennessee, except the one from 
Bristol to Chattanooga, and before the city 
of Cincinnati had completed its road into 
Chattanooga. Knoxville had a population of 
less than 7000. This was in 1866. 

The Rev. Isaac Emory was for thirty-two 
years a Sabbath-school missionary in the 
Tennessee mountains. His method was to 
travel horseback or in a buggy, seeking the 
outlying districts, visiting from house to house, 
distributing good literature, and organizing 
Sabbath-schools wherever possible. He organ- 
ized over a thousand Sabbath-schools, into 
which were gathered more than fifty-four thou- 
sand children. It is believed that this pioneer 
work in Tennessee has been wonderfully efficient 
in lifting up those portions of the State where 
it has worked to the comparatively high Chris- 
tian standard they now have. 

There is a story of his faithful horse “‘ Charlie” 
which should share in the achievements of this 
remarkable man. For fifteen years, through 
heat and cold, ‘Charlie’ was the faithful 
servant of this Sabbath-school missionary. In 
one year the missionary traveled over five 
thousand miles, mostly on horseback. 

For some years where the roadbed of a rail- 
road had been built, the tracks were not laid, 
and Mr, Emory found the roadbed exceedingly 
convenient for the purposes of horseback 
travel. But the bridges over the culverts had 
not been built, so he used to carry a couple of 
planks strapped to his saddle with which he 
would make a bridge for his horse when he 
came to a break in the road. 

This horse would never pass children, but 
always stopped until Mr. Emory had talked 
to them, and given them picture cards. There 
was always a welcome for “Charlie” as well 
as for the missionary on their periodical trips 
through the mountains. They were co-laborers 
in a great cause. 


“BONNIE AND I” 


The last public address by Mr. Emory was 
made at Glenmary, in Scott County, Tennessee, 
and during the course of his remarks the writer 
is informed that he made mention of his faith- 
ful horse, saying that if horses go to heaven he 
was sure his old gray horse would go there, and 
that he would be glad to see him. 

Mr. Emory was killed a few days later in a 
railroad wreck at New Market, Tennessee. He 
is buried at Knoxville, and over his grave is a 
modest monument upon which is written, “The 
Children’s Friend.” 

When an aged Sabbath-school worker called 
on me at “Brookcroft,’”’ my home in the moun- 
tains of the Volunteer State, and gave me the 
facts about this man and his horse, as I knew 
the country so well myself and the hardships 
that both man and beast must have suffered 
in a pioneer work of the type described, I said, 
“Surely Charlie, too, was the children’s friend.” 

It is good that Our Dumb Animals “speaks 
for those that cannot speak for themselves.” 
I prepared this that it might speak once for 
“‘Charlie”’ of the Tennessee mountains. 


MAKE MONEY BY BOARDING PETS 


COUNTRY boy or girl, if he or she loves 
to care for animals, may combine profit 
and pleasure by keeping some city child’s pets 
during the family’s summer vacation or while 
away on a trip, suggests the Farm Journal. 
City people will pay well for good care given 
to prized pets during their absence. A Shet- 
land pony, a canary, Angora cat or a fine-blooded 
dog will prove a pleasant companion for the boy 
or girl on the farm, and require little outlay 
for food. 
If the animals are in first-class condition when 
the owner comes to claim them, he will recom- 
mend the keeper to his city friends. 


THE FUN A GIRL CAN HAVE 
WITH PONIES 


FEW years ago a girl, who won many 

blue ribbons at county fairs in the pony 
classes, said, according to a writer in the Horse 
World: “I have been with horses all my life 
and think of them as being my friends. I began 
driving alone when I was five years old, when a 
black Shetland pony was given me which stood 
about twelve hands and two inches high. I 
drove him several years and then had another 
pony which I drove in a tandem, and showed 
them at the county fair and took the first prize 
every time. I enjoyed driving behind my 
father’s four-in-hand, but liked my pony tan- 
dem best. I now have a beautiful pair of bay 
Hackney ponies, standing thirteen hands high. 
I have driven them since I was eleven years 
old, and have taken the blue ribbon at the 
horse show for the three years I have owned 
them, and I have certainly had a great deal of 
sport with them in any style of driving or rid- 
ing and can fully appreciate the fun any girl 
can have with a pony.” 

Parents commonly do not know the real 
benefit which a pony may be to a little girl or 
boy. It may be safely said that in the case of 
a child with a tendency to be delicate a Shet- 
land pony will pay for himself in the saving 
he will make in doctors’ bills, to say nothing 
of the additional and more important benefit 
resulting from the building up of a strong, 
rugged constitution to assist in carrying the 
burdens which come later in life. . 


IF it doesn’t do the horse any good to have 
you say a kind word to him as you pass, it does 
you good. If the stray cat or dog is not better 
off for the kindness you tried to do him, you 
are better off just for trying to help him. 


Read “Michael Brother of Jerry,” by Jack London 
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THE YOUNG ROBIN’S BATH 


L. MYRTLE SOURS 


O*. 7° u little speckled beauty! splash away 
| not hurt you, don’t be troubled, ae stay. 
Make the water in your fish tub fly in spray. 
You’re the finest little robin here today. 


Mother robin with a cry flew to a tree, 
But this youngster didn’t seem afraid of me; 
So he spattered in the water, full of glee, 
Giving to me every chance there was to see. 


So he spread his spotted wings and fluffed his breast 
In a way he had not room to in his nest, 

And his black eyes shone their brightest and their best 
As he splashed the water round with lively zest. 


’Twas a pretty sight lo see the water fly 
Like a fountain, o’er the robin, toward the sky, 
And ’twas sweet to hear his happy little cry, 
And to see him shake his feathers out to dry. 


LITTLE JENNY WREN AND HER MATE 


T. A. BOAZ 


KNOW a young lady in a Vermont town who, when 

a little girl, used to feed a pair of wrens. Her father built 
a cozy little nest-house for them and nailed it up back of the 
barn. Now there is a family of these dear little useful crea- 
tures which come every year and work in the fruit orchard, 
destroying the insect pests. So, you see, kindness repays us. 
We might all of us learn from these dear little birds to lead 
harmless, useful lives. 

Once, when there were little ones in the nest, the girl who 
was looking after the birds went to peek in. She meant no 
harm, of course, but the tiny parents didn’t know that and 
they flew at her and pecked at her till she turned and ran 
away. The birds were very brave, even though they were 
very small. 


BIRDS HIDDEN IN CITIES 


WALTER WELLMAN 
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SNAP-SHOTS ONE MINUTE APART 


Two views of two-year old Laura Minerva Tripp and her dog James, 
Dryden, N.Y. Note the different expressions. 


USEFUL BIRDS 
T. A. BOAZ 
LEASE notice, children, what birds you see doing use- 
. ful work in your gardens and tell your playmates about 
them. 

One year some redpolls came to visit at our home. That 
summer my wife and I saw the mother bird hopping around 
our potato stalks, and then to her young ones. Watching her 
closely, we observed that she held in her mouth some newly 
hatched potato bugs. I never knew till then that any bird 
would eat the ugly things. After this we welcomed and pro- 
tected these useful creatures. 

Besides this, the birds used to sing at our sitting-room 
window. My wife died and I moved away. Who will care 
for our little friends now? I often wonder if the kindly little 
woman from where she is can listen to her feathered pets and 
her favorite robin’s song! Anyway, she can hear the holy 
angels as in hallowed worship they raise their soft and mellow 
song of praise to Almighty God, and so will we if we serve 
him here and are loving, kind and good to all around us. 


A DOG THAT WON THE VICTORIA CROSS 


NE of the most famous regimental pets that ever lived 

was “Jack,” who was found when a poor little puppy 
by a sentry outside St. James’ Palace. Snow was on the 
ground at the time, and the dog had evidently been ill-treated, 
so the kind-hearted sentry picked it up and fed it. 

The dog eventually became very much attached to the 
sentry, whose regiment, the Scots Guards, adopted the animal 
as a pet. 

Jack went all through the Crimean War, fighting tooth and 
nail by the side of his master, and once going so far as to save 
his life; one of the enemy came at the soldier with his gun 
clubbed, but Jack went for him! Sad to relate, however, 
Jack’s master was killed at Inkermann. 

When the regiment came home, Queen Victoria was so 
touched by the story that she had a miniature Victoria Cross 
made, which she presented to the gallant little animal, to- 
gether with the Crimean medals. — The Young Soldier 
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NATIONAL CELEBRATION 
(Continued from page 5) 


where they were distributed by officers of the 
Massachusetts S. P. C. A. 


The children of Fitchburg participated largely 
in the celebration there, Superintendent Robin- 
son having a humane program carried out in 
every school. There were special talks by 
Mrs. F. C. Hoyt and others. In the public 
library large placards were placed in the chil- 
dren’s room and suitable books kept on the 
table. Rev. Judson Lewis Cross preached a 
short sermon to children, and ex-Mayor Fred- 
erick Fosdick gave a talk in the junior room, 
both in the Rollstone church. 

The Brockton Humane Society attracted 
many children by a pet animal exhibition in 
one of the large stores, where a booth was main- 
tained from which many Be Kind to Animals 
buttons and copies of various humane publica- 
tions were distributed. Slides were shown at 
the principal moving picture houses. Rev. 
Clarence B. Etsler of the First Universalist 
church and several other pastors made elo- 
quent pulpit pleas for the rights of animals. 
In Taunton the pupils in all the schools were 
given special instruction as to the meaning 
of Humane Day. 

Celebrations in other States included a 
parade of 1000 Boy Scouts in New York City; 
a campaign of publicity by the Erie County 
S. P. C. A., Buffalo, N. Y.; a lecture on birds 
before the Boy Scouts of Sedalia, Mo., by E. W. 
Holmesley, secretary of the Humane Society, 
who succeeded in having Humane Sunday ob- 
served in nearly every pulpit; lantern slide 
exhibits in Southern Pines and Pinehurst, N. C.; 
the circulation of hundreds of special posters 
in Charleston, S.C.; and a mass meeting on 
Humane Sunday in the St. James Baptist 
Church (colored), Fort Worth, Texas, in charge 
of Rev. F. Rivers Barnwell, field worker of the 
American Humane Education Society, who 
visited all the colored schools of the city and 
interested many ministers to preach special 
sermons. The Front Rank, a religious publica- 
tion of St. Louis, Mo., issued a special Humane 
Sunday number, April 21. 


FROM THE MASSACHUSETTS PRESS 
Tuts is Humane Week; get the habit. 
— Boston Herald-Journal 


“Kinp to Animals Week.” 
every week that? 


Why not make 
— Pitisfield Eagle 


Ir is hoped that thinking upon the subject 
for one week will bring about a more perma- 
nent appreciation of it throughout all the weeks. 


— Christian Science Monitor, Boston 


EspECIALLY at this time does it seem fitting 
to emphasize such a movement, when working 
with our soldiers in France are the horses and 
dogs who as best they can are helping the 
Allies win the war. 


— Congregationalist and Advance, Boston 


Ler us observe this occasion by spending 
some time in contemplation of the reasons 
which have prompted the chief executive of the 
great Commonwealth of Massachusetts to 
issue a proclamation on this subject, and see 
wherein we can make those same reasons 
practical in our own lives. 


— Cambridge Tribune 


EXECUTING YOUR OWN WILL 


Each of our two Societies will receive gifts, 
large or small, entering into a written obliga- 
tion binding the Society safely to invest the 
same and to pay to the donor for life a reason- 
able rate of interest, or an annuity for an amount 
agreed upon. The rate of interest or amount of 
annuity will necessarily depend upon the age of 
the donor. 

The wide financial experience and high 
standing of the trustees, Laurence Minot and 
Thomas Nelson Perkins, to whom are entrusted 
the care and management of our invested funds, 
are a guaranty of the security of such an 
investment. Persons of comparatively small 
means may by this arrangement obtain a better 
income for life than could be had with equal 
safety by the usual methods of investment, 
while avoiding the risks and waste of a will 
contest, and ultimately promoting the cause of 
the dumb animals. 

The Societies solicit correspondence upon 
this subject, and will be glad to furnish all 
further details. 


THE reaction of thoughtfulness for dumb 
animals, particularly among our boys and 
girls, shows itself rapidly in infinitely increased 
humanity in dealing with people. This, of 
course, is the great and vital good that the 
humane education societies are striving for. 
— Providence (R. I.) Journal 


THE representative of an English paper once 
had a drive with Count Tolstoi. On remarking 
that he had no whip, the Count gave him a 
glance “‘almost of scorn,” and said, “I talk to 
my horses; I do not beat them.” 
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etc., of Our Dumb Animals, published monthly, at Nor- 
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Publishers — The Massachusetts Socie for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Norwood, 
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OUR DUMB ANIMALS 
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Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals at the Plimpton Press, Lenox Street, Norwood, 
Massachusetts. 

Norwood Office: Lenox Street. 

Boston Office: 180 Longwood Avenue. 


TERMS 

One dollar per year, clubs of five and over, 60 cents. 

Special price to teachers, 50 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 


RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE et HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 
R THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active rea $100 00 Associate Annual $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
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HUMANE LITERATURE 


For sale by the American Humane Education Society 
a = yp prices, postpaid. (Titles in bold-face are of 


About the Horse 
Don — His Recollections, Willard A. Paul, M.D., 
Black Beauty (English), cloth, .30 cents...... aper i? os 
What Constitutes Cruelty, Francis H. Rowley 3 35 5 per 100 
Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 3 cents each, or 3.00 
The Horse — Treatment o Sores, Diseases, etc.60 “ “ 


Humane Education Leaflet, No. 5............. 
The Horse’s Prayer, large post-card.......... 
The Horse’s Prayer, card in two colors....... = * 


The Horse’s Point of View, i in Summer, 1. 
“The Proud Mother” post-card, 5c. doz 
Advice on Stable Management, card 


The Checkrein, 4 
The Cruel Over-check, card (two sides)......... as 
About the Dog 
Beautiful Joe, illus. $1.25; cloth, 62 cts....... small 35 cts. 
cloth 35 cts. 
Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card...... — per 100 
The Dog — Its Care in Health and Disease.....60 “* “ 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. 3 and 4...... 


About the Bird 
The Birds of God, Theron esr, 5 pp. ills. cloth $1.00 


The Lady of the Robins, cloth, 25 cts........ paper 15 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card.................. $ .40 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2......40 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer............... hoes: 
The Air-gun and the Birds...................+ 
About the Cat 

The Cat — Its Care in Health “7% Disease...$ .60 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 8............. 40 “ 

Do Not Leave Your Cat to Starve............. 
“The Beggar Cat,’’ post-card, 5c. ed doz.. a = 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf’s Quest, Ida emnaiom. 150 pp. yond 58 cts. 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, 25 cts................ per 15 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hoilyhurst, gore 25 cts.. ie 15 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, cloth, 25 cts......... aper 15 cts. 
The Cruelties of Trapping . 

How to Kill Animals Humanely, 4 pp.........- 60 ‘ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 6, animals.....40 “* “ 
Humane Education Leaflet, No. 7, cattle....... = 
Hints on the Care of Cows. 


Humane Education 
Humane Stamps, in colors...............+ 15 cts. per 100 
— Kind to Animals’ Fy (red or blue) .each 25 cts. 


The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley... .cloth 25 cts. 
aper 12 cts. 
Friends and etooms (selections for school ait 
Angell Prize Contest | Recitations per 25 cts. 
Voices for the S » for Schools, etc.. =. 75 cts. 
eed of Humane Education Societies and Methods 
Humane Day Exercises for 1918............. ma" 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 
to Tench It. ... 
Children in Humane Work, Mary C. Yarrow....40 “ “ 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty.......... eee 
oman’s Indifference, by Dr. Rowley.......... ee 
Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp..1. 80 tes 


Band of Mercy 


‘*Be Kind to Animals’’ buttons........... 75 cts. per 100 

Buttons — white star on blue ground with gilt Settee and 
border, one cent each, 75 cents per 100 

Badges, ~~ or silver finish, large, 8 cts.; small, 5 cts. 

Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only)..$3.00 per 00 


Songs of Happy Life (with music)............ each 40 cts. 
Band of Mercy membership card........... $ .40 per 100 
How to Form Bands of Mercy...............- mm = 
Historical Sketch of Band of Mercy.......... 2 *: > 


The above can be had in small quantities at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 
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180 Longwood Avenue, Back Bay Station, Boston 
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